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Excerpts from Lenin’s 
' Letter to the Members of 


the Central Committee, 
November 6, 1932 


Comrades ! 


The situation is extremely criti- 
cal. It is as clear as can be that 
delaying the uprising now really 
means death. 


With all my power I wish to 
persuade the comrades that now 
everything hangs on a hair, that 
on the order of the day are ques- 
tions that are not solved by con- 
ferences, by congresses (even by 
Congresses of Soviets), but only 
by people, by the masses, by the 
struggle of armed masses. 


We must not wait! We may 


lose everything ! 


History will not forgive delay 
by revolutionists who could be 
victorious today (and will surely 
be victorious today), while they 
risk losing much tomorrow, they 
risk losing all. 


If we seize power today, we 
seize it not against the Soviets but 
for them. 


Seizure of power is the point of 
the uprising; its political task will 
be clarified after the seizure. 


It would be a disaster of for- 
malism to wait for the uncertain 
voting of November 7. The peo- 
ple have a right and a duty to de- 
cide such questions not by voting 
but by force; the people have a 
right and duty in critical moments 
of a revolution to give directions 
to their representatives, even their 
best representatives, and not to 
wait for them. 


This has been proven by the 
history of all revolutions, and’ the 
crime of revolutionists would be 
limitless if they let go the proper 
moment, knowing that upon them 
depends the saving of the revolu- 
. tion, the offer of peace, the saving 
of Petrograd, the saving from 
starvation, the transfer of the land 
to the peasants. 


The government is tottering. 
We must deal it the death blow at 
any cost. 


To delay action is the same as 
death. 








“The Soviet Union Must Be 
Defended Against Imperialist 
Threats’—Romain Rolland 


While the Soviet Union celebrates on No- 
vember 7 the glorious achievements of the 
Revolution and the peaceful victories of So- 
cialist construction, in capitalist countries the 
economic crisis is becoming more acute; the 
workers and farmers of these countries are 
growing more restless under the privations 
they are forced to suffer. The capitalists are 
turning to war as the only way they know 
out of the crisis. The “heads” of capitalist 
governments speak openly of the imminence 
of war. Baldwin in England warned the 
British capitalists that “Europe is at the 
crossroads.” Montagu Norman, governor of 
the Bank of England, says that “the way out 
is not clear—the world is helpless in the grip 
of economic disorder.” Herriot in France 
says the situation has “become gravely men- 
acing.” Hoover lays the ills of the capital- 
ist world to the Bolsheviks. What is the 
meaning of these statements, except that war 
is likely to break out at any moment and the 
imperialists of the world are seeking an un- 
derstanding so as to form a united front 
against the Soviet Union? The workers in 
America as in all capitalist countries must be 
on their guard more than ever. They must 
create a militant active opposition to the war 
danger. The Anti-War Congress which was 
recently held in Amsterdam sounded a grave 
warning. Romain Rolland, famous French 
writer and one of the leading spirits in the 
Anti-War movement, calls upon the manual 
and intellectual workers to prepare for ac- 
tion, to take immediate steps to avert this 
greatest disaster which is threatening human- 
ity. We print excerpts from his stirring 
appeal : 

“In all this chaos of conflict one great 
power, the U.S.S.R.—which is more than a 
nation, twenty nations, a world—has estab- 
lished the proletarian state and is building it 
up, day by day. Its very existence defies the 
old world of exploitation. The hope of all 
exploited races, the example for them to fol- 
low, it must be preserved against the myriad 
threats of a world-wide imperialism united 
to destroy it. 


“We must not adjourn until we have laid 
down the basis for continuous international 
action against every possibility of the war 
which is constantly, universally threatened. 
The basis of such action must be a close union 
of the two great groups of allied workers, 
those who are called the intellectuals, and the 
manual workers. As an intellectual I con- 
sider it essential here to denounce and excori- 
ate the stupid, nefarious vanity which at this 
very hour the chiefs of the great ruling bour- 
geoisie know so well how to exploit. This 
false pride in a fictitious caste tends to pit 
‘the aristocracy of the intellect’ against the 
masses. As if intellectuals could exist apart 
from the masses! All thought which does 
not aim at action is abortion and betrayal. 
If, then, we are the servants of thought we 
must be the servants of action. Right here 
we must seal the union of intellectuals worthy 
of the name with those who are the substance 
of action, who are living action, the working 
class. 


“We must examine the most effective meth- 
od of demolishing war by striking it, at de- 
Cisive moments, in its very sources of profits 
and murder, in its armament factories, in the 
means of transportation. The future is in the 
hands of the working class. It is up to the 
workers to put an end to war. Our role 


here is to remind the working class of its re- 
sponsibility and to assume our share of it. 
The safety of the world is conditional on 
this.” 





The U.S.S.R. is now ahead of the U. S. 
in the production of cast iron; during the 
month of September the Soviet Union pro- 
duced an average of 18,100 tons daily com- 
pared with 16,500 tons in the U. S. 
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Japanese Imperialists Increasing 
Air Forces 


As we go to press, the newspapers announce 
that the Japanese government plans to increase 
its budget for the building of naval and air 
forces by $97,520,000. 

Despite the desperate economic crisis in 
Japan, even worse than in other capitalist 
countries, the imperialists have millions to 
spend on war. 
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«c LL Power to the Soviets,” was the 

Bolshevik battle cry during the 
eventful months before November 7. In 
March, when the Tsar was overthrown, 
the masses were promised Peace, Bread, 
and Freedom. But the Kerensky gov- 
ernment continued the war, sacrificing 
half a million soldiers in the July drive 
alone; the country faced economic ruin, 
with widespread unemployment and 
starvation; the revolutionary workers 
were persecuted and terrorized, their 
leaders in jail or in hiding. Lenin, from 
his hiding place in Finland, urged the 
Petrograd workers to proceed with the 
preparations for an uprising without de- 
lay ... “the saving of the Revolution, 
the offer of peace, the saving of Petro- 
grad, the saving from starvation, the 
transfer of the land to the peasants,” 
wrote Lenin to the members of the Cen- 
tral Committee on November 6, de- 
pended upon the seizure of power at 
once—“This evening or tonight .. . we 
must not wait!” 

On November 7, the Revolution tri- 
umphed, the Soviets seized power. If 
Lenin were alive today and from some 
height could view the Soviet Land as it 
stretches over two continents, his eye 
would behold a vastly different picture 
from that of 1917. Instead of raging 
war, misery, starvation and ruin, Lenin 


Hydro-electric station under construction at Kutais, on the River Rion in Georgis. Production of electric power has grown from 1,950,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1913 to 10,700,000,000 kwh. in 1927 and 17,000,000,000 kwh. in 1932, for the entire Soviet Union 
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1917—FIFTEEN YEARS—1932 


By A. A. HELLER 


would see the peaceful and mighty ad- 
vance of Socialist construction. He 
would see the Soviet workers and peas- 
ants transforming a backward agricul- 
tural country into a modern industrial 
state. He would see huge industrial 
establishments and power _ stations, 
Dnieprostroy, Kuznetskstroy, Magnito- 
gorsk, Stalingrad and hundreds of 
others rising out of former wilds; he 
would see his dream of electrification 
realized—endless electrical lines carry- 
ing power and light to the farthest re- 
gions; he would see the miserable 
peasant patches of his time “collected” 
into large, unified agricultural units 
with tractors and modern machinery in 
place of the primitive plow and flail; 
the former “dark” peasants learning to 
read and write, learning to use modern 
tools, building collective farms, sending 
their children to school and college; he 
would see the 150 minor nationalities of 
Russia, illiterate and oppressed in 1917, 
once exploited by landlord and priest, 
now participating in Socialist construc- 
tion, sharing equally in the material and 
cultural advance. He would see new 
cities arise, workers’ cities, spacious and 
wholesome, with recreation and sport 
centers, with universities, libraries, mu- 
seums, theatres, workers’ clubs. He 
would see the youth of the country ac- 


tive, enthusiastic, studying modern tech- 
nique, forming in shock brigades and 
engaged in Socialist competition to 
speed construction. He would see the 
Bolshevik Party grown from 80,000 in 
1917 to a vast, tightly knit army of 
2,500,000 members in 1932; and a new 
generation of Communist youth and 
Pioneers ten million strong—the ad- 
vance guard of the Soviet workers and 
peasants—conscious builders of a New 
Society. 

The building of a new order through 
15 years of struggle with external and 
internal enemies, with famine, in a 
country devastated by war and foreign 
invasion, against the terrific obstacles 
of capitalist blockade, sabotage and 
threats of war, was made possible by 
the enthusiastic determination and sac- 
rifices of the Soviet workers in alliance 
with the poor and middle peasants, fol- 
lowing closely the road blazed by Lenin. 
It was made possible by the strict ad- 
herence of the Soviet leaders, with 
Stalin in the forefront, to the policies 
of Marx and Lenin, faithfully followed 
since Lenin’s death in 1924. It was 
made possible by Socialist methods of 
planned economy—planning that can 
be applied only where workers are in 

(Continued on page 13) 
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SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY: AN INTERPRETATION 


THE 15-YEAR FIGHT FOR PEACE 


The foreign relations of Soviet Rus- 
sia during the fifteen years of its ex- 
istence have passed through four well 
defined periods. The first was from 
November, 1917, the period of the es- 
tablishment of the Soviet regime, to 
August of 1918, the beginning of the 
intervention. During these ten months, 
the Soviet Government attempted to 
bring the Great War to a close by gen- 
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eral negotiations and, failing this, it took 
Russia out of the war by the separate 
peace of Brest-Litovsk of March 4, 
1918. In this period it alsq published the 
inter-Allied secret treaties, repudiated 
the debts of the Tsarist and Kerensky 
regimes, and confiscated the property of 
foreign investors and entrepreneurs, 
along with that of the Russian nobility 
and bourgeoisie. The second period— 





from August of 1918 to March of 1921 
—was the period of civil strife, blockade, 
military intervention, and foreign war, 
first with Great Britain, France, the 
United States, Japan, and then with 
Poland, who not only sent armies of in- 
tervention, but actively supported the 
White Guards. The Red Army finally 
triumphed over its enemies, domestic 
and foreign, and the Soviet Government 
was more secure than ever at the close 
of the struggle, though Russia was pros- 
trate as a result of the destruction and 
suffering inflicted by the invaders. The 
third period was that between the New 
Economic Policy, proclaimed in March, 
1921, and the beginning of the first 
Five Year Plan in 1928. This was a 
period of internal reconstruction and of 
the restoration of diplomatic relations 
with the bourgeois States. All of the 
Great Powers save the United States, 
and many of the Minor Powers, ex- 
tended diplomatic recognition to the 
U. S. S. R. during these years. The 
fourth and contemporary period is that 
of Socialist construction under the Five 
Year Plan, accompanied by increased 
trade relations with the outside world 
and by efforts to attain security from 
attack through the promotion of peace, 
disarmament, and non-aggression agree- 
ments. 

The interests of the U. S. S. R. in 
international politics, like those of all 
other States, are intelligible by refer- 
ence to the attitudes and values of its 
ruling class which in the Soviet Union 
is the working class. While all other 
States are dominated politically by na- 
tionalistic business men or land owners, 
moved by profit motives, these classes 
have been destroyed in Russia and re- 
placed by the proletariat. The Russian 
proletariat, as represented by the Com- 
munist party, is anti-national, anti- 
capitalist, anti - imperialist. Social 
and political cohesion in Soviet society 
is not achieved through the symbols of 
national patriotism, but through those of 
the revolutionary international proleta- 
riat. For the Communists, lines of 
cleavage and conflict based on language, 
race and nationality are effaced by the 
universal class war between the workers 
of the world and their exploiters. The 
Soviet State is composed of numerous 
linguistic and national groups. It is 
regarded by its builders, not as a na- 
tional entity, but as the Socialist father- 





Coal miners, Donbas, who have been honored 
by the Red Banner of Lenin. 
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Japanese troops of intervention 
in Viadivostok, 1918. 








is the prime objective of So- 
viet foreign policy. The means 
thereto have been the mainte- 
nance of the Red Army on a 
high level of efficiency, the 
granting of a certain amount 
of diplomatic support to the 
“revisionist” States of Europe 





land, as the citadel of the world proletariat, 
as the precursor of that world federation of 
Soviet republics which will follow the world 
revolution. Its historic mission is the cre- 
ation of a Socialist society and the organiza- 
tion of the class conscious workers of all 
countries for the revolutionary seizure of 
power on a world scale. Its foreign policy 
is necessarily dominated by the exigencies of 
this mission. 

In view of the “temporary stabilization of 
capitalism” following the Great War, the 
U. S. S. R. has directed its energies toward 
building Socialism on firm foundations in Rus- 
sia, rather than toward working for an imme- 
diate world revolution. The view of 1917- 
1919 that a single Socialist State could not 
survive in a hostile capitalistic world has been 
abandoned in favor of the view that peaceful 
political and economic relations with the bour- 
geois States can be advantageously employed 
to contribute toward the immediate task in 
Russia. The world revolution seemed immin- 
ent in 1919, with Soviet governments estab- 
lished in Bavaria and Hungary, with all of 
central Europe in turmoil, and with working 
class unrest prevalent throughout the world. 
By 1921 these hopes had faded. Soviet sup- 
port was given to the Kuomintang or revolu- 
tionary Nationalist party in China, but the 
Kuomintang came to be 
dominated by bourgeois and 
militarist elements and ex- 
pelled its Soviet advisers in 
1927. The Communist move- 
ment in China was driven 
underground, but the seeds 
which had been sown flow- 
ered later in an indigenous 
Communism among Chinese 
peasants and workers, who 
have secured control of 
large areas of the central 
and southern provinces and 
successfully resisted the | 
Kuomintang dictatorship. | 





The leaders of Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union, while the economic forces that 
will inevitably result in a capitalist cataclysm 
are developing throughout the world, bend 
all their energies to the building of Socialism. 
The Communist International and its national 
sections — the Communist parties of the 
various countries—continue to lay their plans 
and organize for the overthrow of Capitalism. 
But for the present, the greatest service 
to the international proletariat is the strength- 
ening of Socialist economy in the U. S. S. R. 

This task has dominated Soviet domestic 
and foreign policy in recent years. Economic 
restoration was substantially completed by 
1927. In 1928 the first Five-Year Plan was 
launched, for the purpose of laying the foun- 
dations of Socialism by collectivizing agricul- 
ture and industrializing the Union on a vast 
scale. The new economic order, which has 
been created in this way and which will be 
further developed in the second Five Year 
Plan (1933-1937), rests upon the abolition of 
the remnants of private property and private 
profit in agriculture, industry and com- 
merce and upon large-scale economic plan- 
ning in the interests of the urban working 
masses and the collectivized peasantry. Suc- 
cess requires peace and trade with the outside 
world. Security against renewed intervention 








against the dominant status quo 
bloc, in accordance with balance of power 
considerations, and the promotion of general 
disarmament. Moscow has also supported all 
international projects for the maintenance of 
peace, short of entrance into the League of 
Nations, which is still regarded as an associ- 
ation of hostile bourgeois Powers, either use- 
less or dangerous from the point of view 
of Soviet interests. The U. S. S. R. was the 
first Great Power to ratify the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of 1928. It has urged upon other Powers 
complete and general disarmament or, barring 
that, as much disarmament as possible. It has 
consistently urged the conclusion of non-ag- 
gression argreements with its neighbors, and 
it has sought peace, commerce, and normal 
diplomatic relations with all States. 

Up to the time of writing, this foreign pol- 
icy has been largely successful in accomplish- 
ing its purposes. Peace has been preserved 
and new interventionist attacks have been 
prevented, despite acute diplomatic friction 
with Great Britain between 1927 and 1929, 
with France in 1929 and 1930, and with other 
Powers at various other times. But the peace 
is an armed truce, and no Communist expects 
that it can continue indefinitely. The Soviet 
Union remains on the defensive and views 


(Continued on page 13) 























Red Guards in battle against the White Guards 
ander Yudenich, a on Petrograd, October, 
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“Freedom or Death” 


Red soldiers taking oath to the Revolution before 
attacking Kolchak 


and the 
supporting him. 


foreign troops 








TWO RUSSIAN KIDS 


HESE two were born when shots 
were being fired in the bleak Petro- 
grad streets and huge bonfires spread a 
red gleam over the snow, with husky 
men in greatcoats leaning on rifles loom- 
ing in the dusk. The girl’s father, a Red 
Guard commander, aware of the great- 
ness of the moment, named her Oktia- 
brina. The boy’s father, still following 
tradition, named him Alexei, but at the 
age of seven, the boy forsook this 
“saintly” name for Spartak. Spartak’s 
father, a metal worker, is not a Com- 
munist even now, but the boy has no 
cause to be ashamed of him, for he is 
a shock brigader. He may even rank 
higher in social esteem than Oktia- 
brina’s father who, though a Party 
member, is only a railroad switchman. 
I often met the two youngsters and 
I couldn’t help comparing them with 
children in other countries. Both the 
boy and girl are rather tall for their 
age, well developed physically, Oktia- 
brina with her lively blue eyes and ex- 
cellent teeth, the boy a bit darker, with 
a trace of the Mongolian in his lean 
face and a little squint in his brown 
eyes. 

The children show a healthy interest 
in outdoor games, in sports, in collec- 
tive hikes, as children would the world 
over. Yet I became aware, not at once, 
but after many blunders on my part, 
that there were things known to every- 
body in the world of which the children 
were ignorant. Thus, they could not 
visualize persons called “employer,” 
“boss,” “master,” or “landlord.” They 
had. read in school about such persons 
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‘but they never met an actual employer, 


or owner of real estate. Therefore 
their conceptions of such people were 
vague and sometimes grotesque. For 
instance, both of them picture a “capi- 
talist” as a creature with a big paunch 
and a voracious maw—obviously an in- 
fluence of cartoons. The children mani- 
fest a strange incredulity when they are 
told that there are cultured bosses. 
“How can they be cultured when they 
exploit other people ?”’ asked Oktiabrina. 

They have seen priests among pass- 
ers-by on the streets, but it was strange 
to realize that to them a “churchman” 
was invariably the cause of mirth. The 
children looked on long-haired priests 
as funny creatures. They know from 
school and public lectures that religion 
is detrimental to the cause of Social- 
ism, that it is “opium to the people.” 
Yet those who administer that opium 
do not even arouse fear in the children. 
They are just irresistibly funny—these 
bewhiskered fellows, with solemn mien 
and flowing garments. To Spartak and 
Oktiabrina they are like medicine-men 
with the totem pole. 


The. children actually had no concep- 
tion of God, of heaven, of paradise, sin 
or virtue, of fairies, devils and witches. 
None of these things formed part of 
their mental world. First, the kinder- 
garten, then the school, combined with 
the Pioneer group, saw to it that the 
idea of supernatural things was ban- 
ished from their lives. I heard Spartak 
remarking ‘once to a friend, “How 
comical the old-timers used to be. They 
just kept on mumbling, ‘God have 


mercy, God have mercy.’” To these 
youngsters praying was just silly, sense- 
less, a waste of breath. 

Partly in consequence of this, the 
children have no fear. Darkness to 
them is not frightening. Empty spaces 
hold no evil bodings. The dead is a 
corpse, which can do nothing. A ceme- 
tery is a piece of ground covered with 
tombstones, just as a scrap yard is a 
piece of ground covered with old iron. 
The howling of the autumn wind may 
be pleasant or annoying but it never 
sounds like the witches’ fury. The chil- 
dren are singularly free of any such 
superstitions. 

Their lack of fear, as I gradually 
discovered, has much deeper roots. The 
entire social, political and economic 
structure holds no fear for them. They 
know no taboos, no forbidding portals, 
no menacing Verboten anywhere in their 
land. 


Children born and bred on the lower 
East Side or west of Eighth Avenue in 
the city of New York, will feel out of 
place in Park Avenue, or in the Ritz 
Hotel, or on any of the luxurious liners 
lying in the harbor, not to speak of City 
Hall, or the Stock Exchange. To a 
worker’s child all this is sullenly closed. 
He may hear of great mansions or of 
resplendent resorts belonging to some- 
body who is “rich.” To him they are 
taboo. The son of the worker grows 
up with the consciousness of his insig- 
nificance in a world that is big and in- 
scrutable and heavily guarded by men- 
acing watchmen—and that belongs to 
one or the other master. 
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Spartak and Oktiabrina know no 
such feelings (I doubt whether they 
know what “rich” means). The city is 
theirs. The country is theirs. They 
know that they belong. In their fac- 
tory suburb there isn’t a plant or shop 
they have not visited as part of their 
study or social work. They know that 
wherever they, as Pioneers, may ven- 
ture, they will find no barred doors. 
They may visit any factory or any in- 
stitution. On occasion they may find 
that busy people cannot give them much 
time, but anyway they will be treated 
as equals. They will not be treated like 
dust. Wherever they go they find peo- 
ple of their own kind. When they go 
out of town—as the Pioneer group 
does in the summer—they find villages 
or farms or factories or rest homes or 
sanitariums—nothing is forbidding, no 
gates bristle with uniformed guards. 
Every establishment is accessible and 
open to view. The world is not in the 
grip of sinister forces. 

Both children are now studying in 
Factory Trade Schools, Spartak in one 
connected with a machine shop, Oktia- 
brina in a textile school. Half a day 
they study algebra and geometry and 
history and literature and physics; the 
other half is given to apprenticeship in 
shop work. It is not yet of great value, 
this child work, but it is useful. It is 


part of the local plan, which is part of 
the regional plan, which is part of the 
great Five-Year Plan. Upon the num- 
ber of rivets and screws and discs pro- 
duced by Spartak’s Factory School de- 
pends the success of the new gas plant 
under construction. Upon the skill of 
the Textile School pupils depends the 
supply of linen to the hospital at Bogor- 
odsk, on the outskirts of Moscow. Both 
Oktiabrina and Spartak are shock bri- 
gaders. Both are engaged in the So- 
cialist competition of their class with 
rival classes. 

Thus, from the very beginning, work 
to these children of the Soviet has a 
meaning. It is not always easy work, 
what with the old tools at the disposal 
of the boys, and the common yarn fur- 
nished the girls. But it is absorbing 
work. It is stimulating. It calls forth 
the best hidden forces of the human 
being. It molds personalities. Theo- 
retical studies only tend to illuminate 
the work and give it direction. 

This, and sports, and the making up 
of the wall newspaper for the school, 
and participation in the activities of the 
Pioneer Platoon, combine to make life 
rich, colorful, full of zest. It is half 
work, half play, but the work is never 
a bore, and play is never silly. As 
Pioneers, the children attend a class in 
political science, they exercise patron- 











age over a school in a nearby village, 
they make “raids” on nearby factories 
and schools to see that there are no 
“breaches in the front,” or to help mend 
such breaches. 

Life to these children holds no con- 
tradictions. There are difficulties to be 
overcome, but there are no yawning 
abysses. There are enemies within and 
without, to be fought, but there is no 
dread. Life is a constant and rapid im- 
provement. To the children, the build- 
ing of Socialism is no more an ideal; 
it is their daily bread. It is like the air 
you breathe. The future is one glori- 
ous march onward “if the imperialists 
don’t interfere.” 

The children have been pals for 
many years. They are obviously at- 
tracted to each other. They are not 
unacquainted with the meaning of sex. 
But there is no “foolishness” between 
them. They are clean and wholesome. 
They are so restlessly absorbed in so 
many fascinating things. 

Time is not far when these two will 
become Comsomols. They look forward 
to this day with eagerness. They must 
earn the privilege of admission into the 
real battalions of the Revolution. They 
must be worthy to be called Leninists. 





Nadya Petrova is a Shock Brigader 


in the Stalingrad Tractor Plant. 












































Freedominthe U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. 
By HARRY F. WARD 


It is useless to ask whether more freedom exists in the Soviet 
Union than in the United States because the word has a different 
meaning in the two places. To the capitalist, work in a government 
industry under government regulation is “forced labor,” but to the 
Communist that term describes those who must work or starve 
under conditions dictated by capitalists. 

In the U. S. S. R. two kinds of freedom highly valued in the 
U. S. A. simply do not exist—freedom to acquire property and 
freedom to form a political opposition. But other kinds of freedom 
take their place; for instance, freedom of access to all kinds of 
cultural development, freedom to share in the management of a 
great common enterprise, which it would be impossible to carry 
on by a changing procession of politicians competing for office. 
A Socialist society has definitely begun in the Soviet Union, and 
freedom necessarily expresses itself in forms different from those 
which have become traditional in capitalistic democracy. 

It is equally inevitable that with a contracting economic life and 
increasing insecurity under the capitalist system the area of free- 
dom should shrink. Traditional liberties become increasingly dan- 
gerous and are therefore denied. The record is clear ever since 
the great Red Hunt of Mitchell Palmer. The United States 
progressively denies freedom of speech and assemblage at points 
which threaten the existing order. As for academic freedom here 
and in Russia, Communists can no more teach economics in our 
universities than capitalists can in Russia. 

Under the Soviet system, life moves experimentally to discover 
what freedom is possible and real under the controls necessary 
for a planned social economy. The very nature of government as 
we know it is changed. Here, under the illusion of freedom, a 
failing system tries to block all attempts to check those powers 
and privileges which condemn millions to hunger and make im- 
possible their development. 

Professor Ward of the Union Theological Seminary and chair- 
man of the American Civil Liberties Union, made the above state- 
ment at a luncheon in his honor at Hotel Woodstock on 
October 8th. He emphasized that there is no personal dictatorship 
of Stalin—that the final control rests with the masses of the 
Soviet Union. 
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RED GUARDS AND RED VILLAGERS 


HILE the Red Guard regiments 

were away at the front, the White 
Guards, rising in Petrograd on Novem- 
ber 10, 1917, captured the Telephone 
Station. It was one of the most vital 
centres, for out of it ran a million wires 
like a million nerves knitting the city 
together. Thus the Whites sought to 
paralyze the Soviet power. At once 
through the city and into the workers’ 
quarters went the cry: “The Revolution 
is in danger! The telephone is in the 


hands of the Whites!” 
In mills and factories the workers laid 
aside their tools, picked up their rifles 


By ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


and came hurrying to the rescue. Pres- 
ently red bullets were whistling through 
the air, splintering the White barricade, 
biting stone-chips from the walls. 
Thicker and faster, as more Red Guards 
kept coming on. A, Red cordon was 
drawn around the station. Tighter and 
tighter the steel ring closed in, sealing 
up the counter-revolutionists in the cen- 
ter. Their citadel was isolated. Now to 
the capture of it! 

Crawling over roofs, hiding behind 
pillars and copings, the Red Guards 
poured raking storms of lead into the 
enemy. It was a stubborn fight, lasting 


all day and into the night. Then in de- 
spair, the White Guard officers began to 
rip off their shoulder-straps, gold-braid 
and buttons; to creep away into dark 
holes and closets, or to leap panic- 
stricken from the roof. Smashing over 
the barricade, the victorious Red Guards 
came sweeping into the courtyard, their 
bayonets and rifle-barrels gleaming in 
the light of flaming torches held high 
above their heads. 

Before midnight the last White was 
dug from his hiding-place, disarmed and 
marched off to the fortress-prison across 
the Neva. The rebellion was crushed. 
The plague-spot of the counter-revolu- 
tion was annihilated. Again the October 
Revolution was saved. 


The October Revolution wrought a 
basic change in many realms of life. 
Among other things, it revolutionized 
the ownership of the land. It took it out 
of the possession of the Tsar, the mon- 
asteries and the landlords and placed it 
in the hands of the workers and peas- 
ants. 


Now another great revolution is in 
progress. This is the change from the 
old primitive, individualistic method of 
tilling the soil to the new scientific 
collective method with machinery. In 
its influence upon the future of mankind 
this agrarian revolution is scarcely less 
tremendous and significant than the rev- 
olution of 15 years ago. It is a repeti- 
tion of October with acts as thrilling 
and spectacular as those of 1917. 

One can see this all over the Soviet 
Land, not only on the giant sovkhozy 
(state farms) with their brigades of 
labor, herds of tractors and mountains 
of grain, but even on the smallest kol- 
khozy (peasant collectives). Here, for 
example, is the little village of Palekh, 
far off on the plains of Vladimir. But 
it has its kolkhoz, comprising 180 house- 
holds—a sturdy lot of middle peasants, 
together with the members of the Artel 
of Ancient Art, those one-time painters 
of ikons, painting no longer saints and 
virgins, but peasants and workers and 
heroes of the Revolution—exquisite 
miniatures on papier-maché, Byzantine 
in form, Italian in color, and Russian in 
feeling. Apprentices of this Artel, as 
well as masters, have joined the kolkhoz. 
And with them a number of batraky 
(landless laborers), and half a dozen 

(Continued on page 12) 


Russian girl in a lace factory, Moscow. 
Photo Margaret Bourke White 
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MILITARY SECRETS 


By MATE ZALKA 


Hungarian Proletariat Writer Living in the Soviet Union 


A Stirring Account of a Decisive Battle! 


The Political Department of our di- 
vision of the Red Army had resolved to 
carry out the idea of the “Voroshilov 
Subbotnik.” The instructions of the 
Political Department were as follows: 

“That the staff and the men of this 
division should show, on the basis of 
Socialist competition and shock-brigade 
work, examples of Communist work as 
a reflection of the high military standard 
of the Perekop Division.” 

At the general meetings—regimental, 
company, and battery—the Red Army 
boys passed resolutions declaring their 
readiness. 

The collective and State farms which 
were working just then from dawn till 
dark, stood in great need of labor. They 
simply jumped at our proposal. Our 
committee of three held a conference 
with the representatives of the collective 
and State farms and the town trade 
unions. Everybody was in high spirits. 

At this conference a proposal was 
made by the factories of the town. All 
the workers who would be off work on 
that day desired to be present in the 
ranks of their particular deatchments. 
The wives of the “red commanders” 
also offered to come and help. 

It was decided that on the 10th of 
July (the division’s day off) the boys 
would do their usual work and on the 
11th they would go to the fields for the 
subbotknik. The fields of all the small 
collective farms and the big outlying 
state and collective farms, such as the 
“Odessa Grain Combine,” the “Sixteenth 
Party Congress,” the “Farm Laborers’ 
Victory,” the Chubayev and Lustdorf 
collective, etc., were divided up among 
the various detachments, the factory 
workers and commanders’ wives. A 
number of volunteer workers were sent 
off to collective work in the Ovidiopol 
and Tirasspol districts. 


On the March 


Exact information as to the condition 
and whereabouts of the “enemy” was 
given at the second meeting of the com- 


mittee. It became known that the “en- 
emy” was very strong and that it was 
situated in a manner entirely different 
from anything studied in military tactics 
up to now. It was found that the “en- 
emy” closely encircled the town, and that 
there was no front of any kind. In some 
cases the “enemy” was right at the gates 
of the town and in other cases 20 or 
more miles away. Another thing was 
that the enemy formed itself into groups, 
blocks, here in a strange, unsystematic, 
huddled mass, there in a wide open 
front. 

Assignments were given out and each 
regiment advanced to the attack of its 
sector of the “enemy,” some marching 
on foot, some in trucks and cars to the 
outlying district. 

By 5 o'clock only a few groups of 
civilians remained round the camp and 
the starting-points. They were the pa- 
trons who had turned up late. They had 
not thought that the men would all clear 
out sharp at the appointed time—4 
o'clock. 

The subbotnik participants included 
the Odessa Red Army and Navy Club, 
the local Army and Navy Literary Un- 
ion, and a brigade of men from the 
Kharkov Army and Navy Literary 
Union who were doing a great deal of 
work in connection with the publishing 
of our newspapers, hand-bills and bulle- 
tins. Then there were the Odessa Opera 
House, the Ukrainian actors and singers 
and the newly-organized military sec- 
tion of the Odessa Central Workers’ 
Cooperative Society. 


In the Fields 


The real enemies of the subbotnik 
proved to be some of the managers of 
the Collective and Soviet Farms, who, 
in spite of their promises that a sufficient 
supply of implements would be given 
out to the volunteers, made no efforts 
to obtain them. In some places, there- 
fore, there were no implements. 

By 9 o’clock in the morning, on the 
“cucumber front,” the full day’s pro- 


Collective farmers at Palekh, learning to operate 2 
mowing machine. 


gram had been carried out. The “cu- 
cumber men” looked over the broad 
acres and marked out another plan for 
after breakfast. This plan was also ful- 
filled, with a large excess over the origi- 
nal estimates. 

“The rate at which the peas were gath- 
ered simply astounded the collective 
farmers”’—wrote the company com- 
mander in his report to headquarters. 
“By noon the program marked out for 
that day was completed, and a new and 
additional program had been worked 
out.” 

The great fields did indeed present a 
picture of an attack. The advancing 
troops stretched in a line three miles 
broad over the winter onions which cov- 
ered an area of 110 acres. By 12 o'clock 
the line of fire was already far away 
from the road which was bordered on 
one side by a wall of acacias. Army 
equipment and clothes lay piled along 
the crest of the ditch by the roadside. 
The weather was warm. There was no 
sun, the day was cloudy, but it was 
warm enough to go without a shirt. 
Even breeches were left off, under- 
pants were rolled up above the knees 
and the whole line became a mass of 
white dots looking like geese in the dis- 
tance. A few yards from the clothes, 
sentinels stood. This was the “rear 
guard” of those whose hands and feet 
got blistered. 

In another field, off in a different di- 
rection, another battalion was savagely 


(Continued on page 12) 


A line of tractors on a collec- 
tive farm in North Caucasus. 






DNIESPROSTRIY 


By LISTON M. OAK 
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The opening of the largest power plant in the world, one of 
outstanding triumphs of the Soviet workers and peasants unjy gis 
Five-Year Plan, was celebrated on October 10th. Kalinin, fy ers 
the Central Executive Committee of the U. S. S. R., dedicat So 
power station as the Lenin Plant. alr 
The original plan of the engineers estimated that the first of the 
would be produced in 1934, but on May Day, 1932, the first, lar 
generator began producing commercial current. Five turbo-gay Ki 
units, totaling 420,000 horsepower are now in operation. ‘«—% “the 
As the industrial projects which will use electrical current 4 
the Dnieprostroy dam are completed, the plant will be brought bei 
full capacity of 9 turbo-generators with a total of 756 tho wil 
horsepower, during 1933, The largest hydro-electric p I 

the U. S. are Niagara Falls with a capacity of 430,00 the 












power and Muscle Shoals of 612,000 horsepower. 







(Inset) A. W. Winter, chief Soviet construction engi- 
neer at Dnieprostroy, has said, “‘Dnieprostroy has been a 
splendid practical training school for Soviet workers. It 
has graduated thousands of skilled workers who have 
fully mastered the most complex machinery. This con- 
stitutes the second victory, almost equal in value to the 
success of the construction itself. These workers have 
established world’s records in tempo of construction. 
Dnieprostroy is a monument to the heroic labor of those 
who built it with a wonderful demonstration of creative 
Socialist enthusiasm.” 






A. W. Winter will be the chief engineer of Volgastroy, 
to be built by Dnieprostroy Shock Brigaders as a nucleus 
of the workers, and which will have three times the 
capacity of Dnieprostroy and will irrigate 10,000,000 : 

acres of arid land. - rT 





The Soviet workers and peasants, and Friends of the Soviet Union 

throughout the world, will never permit the imperialists to seize 

this red giant of Socialist construction, the base of the Soviet 
electro-metallurgical industry. 
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OCTOBER 


By A. BEZYMENSKY 
(English version by Margaret Larkin) 







We cried—in our misery fear seized the people— Lenin, you have taught us the lessm @Mggle. 
We cried to the masters for labor and bread. The strength of our class we have kai believe. 
But gaunt in the sky stood the factory chimneys This victory no one shall take froni, 
Like pitiful fingers stretched nerveless and dead. This heritage our children’s childmsfil receive. 










The fate of the poor who were cursed with breath Young men marching by, giant pl-*s 

Was silence, suffering, death. We hail victorious October. ¥ 

But louder than cannons there broke through the October! Now the long dark night brio morn- 
silence ing. 

The clamor, the cry of the suffering land. October! Through what ages men lon 

Oh Lenin! You forged our sorrow in a weapon October! Happiness in the wheat field 

And welded the sword for the toil-hardened hand. October! And the workers’ new wor 

In your new world, Lenin, our fate is to be Our banner, our gift to future gene 

Proletarian victory. Struggle, October, and Lenin. 








Shock Brigaders, at work building the alumi- 
num plant and at play on the banks of the 
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Dnieper River. Where Workers Rule (U. S. S. R.) 1913 1927 1931 1932 
st ay ROT es SS ARI a pags National Income, in Billion Rubles... 14. 248 37.8 49.2 
— Wage Fund (Employees in all 





’ = ; branches of National Economy and 
} Cultural Institutions), in Billion ’ 
CO aS ae en SS a reas 2 100 268 
Per Cent of National Income received 


BSS RES crate os ice coins sienna 40% 54% 





Where Workers Are Ruled (U. S. A.) 1928 1930 1932 
National Income, in Billion Dollars. . : ao “a -Sh > 
Wage . Earners’ Share, in Billion 

TIOANG. icas ew tginicieh ne) sidpieteecis a we9 205 14.7 
Per Cent of National Income received 
PD baie chen penne eet n 36.8% 32.9% 28%* 


* Estimated. 











Y — RED GIANT 


The Dnieper has been conquered and forced to serve the Soviet 
workers who need electricity in the building of Socialism. Millions 
of watts of electric power are flowing into the factories in this 
gigantic industrial combine and into the homes of thousands of work- 
ers. Transmission cable run far out into the steppes where new 
Socialist cities are rising. The changes that Dnieprostroy has 
already made at the town of Kichkas, symbolize the transformation 
that will be wrought over this vast area of 70,000 square miles, 
larger than the New England States, with a population of 16 million. 
Kichkas has grown in a few years from a tiny backward village on 

®the steppes to a modern industrial center housing 125,000 workers. 

The important metallurgical center of Dniepropetrovsk is already 
being supplied with power. The total cost of the Dnieper Combine 
will exceed 400 million dollars. 

By next Spring, additional work will be completed, which will raise 
the level of the river and make this huge waterway navigable for 
1,300 miles, as a link in the waterway from the Baltic to the Black 





Dnieper combine—Steel and Aluminum plant 

and blast furnaces, and the Socialist city 

where new apartments have been built for 
the workers. 


receive. 
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Colonel Hugh L. Cooper, chief consulting engineer at Dnieprostroy, has 
been awarded, together with A. W. Winter and others, the Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor for his services. 


Sea. Water from the reservoir will irrigate hundreds of thousands 
of fertile acres. 

Dnieprostroy is only one of many triumphs of electrification since 
1920, when under Lenin’s guidance the stupendous power program was 
first drawn up as the cornerstone in Soviet economic development. 
The present output of Soviet power plants totaling 17 billion kilowatt 
hours, is nine times as great as the pre-war output. By 1937, when 
the second Five-Year Plan will be completed, power production will 
be again increased five times. 


Shock Brigader at Dnieprostroy awarded 
the Order of Lenin. 








Military Secrets 
(Continued from page 9) 


attacking the potatoes. The whole of the 
Yakir school and some small detach- 
ments were assaulting the onions. And 
all along the line of the front loud- 
speakers were set upon tall poles over 
which the staff of any particular sector 
could communicate with the front-line. 


Pacifists like Schweik appeared on 
this front, just as they do on others. 
These “rear slackers” had sudden at- 
tacks of stomach-ache or rheumatism 
and took refuge in the bushes, where 
they usually stayed until the front-line 
men were ready to drop in their tracks. 

A breathing-space was called and the 
secretary of the Party nucleus on the 
collective farm, “The Perekop Victory,” 
spoke. He was agitated. His voice 
broke. 

“Comrades—” he said softly, ‘“We’re 
struggling, gosh, how we're fighting, 
comrades, and we’re winning—step by 
step. This year we’re the first in the 
Odessa district to finish the harvest cam- 
paign, and it looks as if, comrades, we’re 
on the right road to the commune. 
You’ve been good lads, you’ve helped 
us win a victory when we were in a 
tight place, and I tell you straight, I 
don’t know what to say to show our 
gratitude.” 


He was so excited, poor fellow, that 


tears started to his eyes and his jaw 
twitched nervously. 


The Retreat 


After 12 to 13 hours of work the 
subbotnik was over. The portable wire- 
less sets all over the fields sounded the 
signal for “retreat,” but work did not 
cease everywhere at once. 

That was not disobedience. The com- 
peting brigades wanted to finish their 
allotments. When all detachments had 
collected at supper-time, reports were 
delivered to headquarters. Copies, fresh 
from the press, of the harvest campaign 
newspaper were given out at supper, 
while music played, the Red Army read: 
“True to the great traditions of the 
Perekop regiment, the men and staff of 
the Red Army have shown a fine exam- 
ple of organized Communist labor, and 
have done record work.” 


About Military Secrets 


I had nearly forgotten about this mili- 
tary secret business. Here I am writing 
away quite frankly about the army; I 
wonder—would Count Esterhazy, the 
colonel of Nth Hungarian Hussars in 
1912, have permitted me to describe the 
excursion to his estate that he organized 
that summer when he forced the hussars 
to work three days in his fields. The 
Count’s own farm-hands had refused 
to work for the low wages he offered, 
and the Slovaks (the cheapest labor to 


be had in Hungary then) were out of 
reach since there was a rail-way strike 
at the time. A certain young journalist 
wrote about this. He was court-mar- 
tialed and after a long drawn-out trial, 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
in a fortress, on a charge of betraying 
military secrets. 

And I—here I am betraying how our 
army goes to work on the collective and 
State farms! After all, this can easily 
be taken advantage of by people with 
overactive imagination, who will say: 

“A new kind of forced labor among 
the Bolsheviks. There they are exploit- 
ing the soldiers again.” 

If these gentlemen could have seen 
how these “soldiers” worked, how they 
returned to camp, how gaily the rockets 
soared into the sky and how the bearded 
soldiers straightened up at the music of 
the march. 

The “Voroshilov Subbotnik” was 
taken up by the whole army, it afforded 
a fine proof of the unity of the army 
with the proletariat of the factories, and 
the fields. It was an example, on a huge 
scale, of the flexibility, the manoeuvring 
power of our Red Army, its political 
sensibility and readiness to defend our 
frontiers. An army like this is a terrible 
weapon in the hands of a victorious 
class. And in this, then, lies my military 
secret. 


Translated from the Russian by Anthony 
Wizley. 





RED GUARDS 
(Continued from page 8) 


widows. It is a cross section of the whole 
community, except the kulak. And working 
together very effectively. 


To see the fruits of their common toil, all 
one has to do is to turn his eyes to the fields 
beyond the village. Round about they roll in 
billowing waves, light-green seas of flax, dark- 
green seas of vetch, and over the hills in the 
distance, wide stretches light golden with the 
ripening oats and winter rye. Over the fallow 
field like a- huge locust crawls the chugging 
tractor, with six drills digging a bed for the 
winter seeding. Wagons laden with the last 
late fragrant hay come creaking up from the 
meadow by the river. A band of laughing, 
singing girls with sickles, go trooping over 
the hill to the first gathering of the harvest. 

A quite idyllic scene; but there are diffi- 
culties. The weakness of “human nature” ; the 
hangovers of capitalist psychology, the heri- 
tage of Tsarism, are found in Palekh. Care- 
lessness: overworking the horses until they 
drop with exhaustion; laziness: some members 
don’t want to work at all; malice: some 
enemy sets fire to the spring rye-rick and six 
thousand sheaves of straw go up in flames. 
And on top of all this, just when the crops 
are ripe for the big harvest, a cold wind blows 
from the Baltic with heavy rain flailing the 
crops, threatening to flatten them out on the 
earth. Deluges of rain day after day ... 
Then a sudden let-up in the down-pour. But 
no telling when it will begin again. Any 
delay now is catastrophic, criminal. Like a 


tocsin of war through the village echoes the 
cry: “The harvest is in danger! All hands 
to the rescue!” 

It is heard in the homes, and the women 
lay aside their tasks. It sounds in the schools, 
and the children put aside their books. It is 
echoed in the Artel of Ancient Art, and the 
masters lay down their brushes and pick up 
their scythes. With forty curved steel blades 
flashing above their heads, they look like qa 
phalanx of ancient swordsmen advancing into 
combat. At their head marches Bakhanov, 
sixty-five-year-old Shock Brigader, sinewy, 
clear-eyed, keen witted. A superb artist is the 
old man, laying on his colors so cunningly 
that they shine forth deeply luminous like 
mother-of-pearl. A real mujik, too, with a 
broad knowledge and love of the earth, 

Bakhanov handles his scythe with the same 
swift precision that he does his brush. One 
by one, a few steps behind, the other masters 
follow. And the green stalks are swiftly 
toppling before the steady swinging of the 
steel blades, as the twenty scythe-men with 
machine-like rhythm move diagonally down 
the field. Faster, more furious goes the pace. 
It sets the muscles tense beneath the bared 
arms. It wrings the sweat from their faces. 
It raises water-blisters on the hands of Gali- 
kov, unaccustomed to such friction. But in 
him is the spirit of those Red warriors with 
long lances on charging horses that he loves 
to paint and he keeps grimly going ahead. 


Herein is the power of the kolkhoz in an 
emergency. It can merge the separate labor 
units into a unified force and concentrate it 
at the necessary place at the critical time. 


Their victory over the rain is won. An earnest 
of the final victory over the many obstacles 
that trouble the kolkhoz today. 

In masters and apprentices alike was the 
elation of having wrought well, the feeling of 
solidarity of those who have sweated and 
toiled together, merging their strength in a 
common cause. Homeward bound, with scythes 
lifted high above their heads, they merged 
their voices together, singing in unison. There 
were songs of the far-away and long ago, 
jovial rollicking songs, and finally songs of 
the Red Army and the Revolution. Russian 
melodies under the wide Russian sky, poured 
out by rich, resonant Russian voices, rolling 
out across the fields and forests, are always 
fascinating. But this night they were singu- 
larly thrilling and pulse-quickening. For these 
singers had been engaged in an act of vast 
revolutionary significance: carrying forward 
the political victory of October, fifteen years 
ago. 

The scythes in the hands of these peasant- 
painters of Palekh were as much revolutionary 
weapons as the rifles in the hands of those 
Petrograd workers in October, 1917. The 
entry of these Red mowers into the village 
with the evening light glinting from their 
steel blades was quite as dramatic as the entry 
of Red Guards into the Telephone Station 
with the flaming torches gleaming on their 
bayonets. 


They were warriors on one sector of the 
battle that is going on all over the Soviet 
Union—the battle for Collectivization—for 
the final victory over poverty, hunger, and 
anarchy throughout the world: the battle for 
Communism. 
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1917—FIFTEEN YEARS—1932 
(Continued from page 3) 


power. To achieve these victories, the Soviet 
workers had to fight stubbornly during these 
years against every influence that threatened 
to disturb, retard or defeat the growth of 
Socialist construction. The fight was carried 
on against Trotsky and his followers, who 
advocated policies that would have disrupted 
the alliance between the peasants and the 
workers; against opportunists within the 
Communist Party, often holding important 
positions, who failed to realize the workers’ 
enthusiasm for the Five-Year Plan and whose 
fears and doubts would have blocked the 
rapid advance of the industrial and agricul- 
tural program; also against the anti-Soviet 
elements among the old bourgeoisie in the 
towns and the kulaks in the villages, who 
plotted obstruction and disorganization, often 
with the help of white guards and their capi- 
talist supporters abroad. At times the fight 
against these obstructionists would become 
very bitter necessitating resort to the most 
drastic measures. But the workers  suc- 
ceeded in smashing the disrupting and bour- 
geois influences, as well as the dominance of 
the kulaks in the villages. With full con- 
¥ fidence can the Soviet Union now undertake 

the second Five-Year Plan which will permit 

a “much more rapid improvement in the con- 





Two cartoons from Pravda. 
(Top) Father Time diagnoses sick capitalism: ‘‘You are 
from debility, arterio-sclerosis, dyspepsia, 
I see no chance for 
your recovery.” 





(Below) ‘‘What’s going on here?” 
“Somebody found a job!’’ 


























































































































dition of the workers and peasant masses” 
and will provide the population “with at 
least two to three times the quantity of main 
articles of consumption as it received at the 
end of the first Five-Year Plan.” 


The Soviet Union has become a great 
power’ in the 15 years since November, 1917, 
not in the usual manner of capitalist states, 
or so-called “Socialist” states like Germany 
after her revolution in 1918, by looting and 
exploiting weaker peoples or by bowing to 
the capitalists. The U.S.S.R. has become a 
great power because of the steady and rapid 
growth of its material strength, because of 
the unprecedented cultural advance of its 
masses of workers and peasants, because of 
the powerful Red Army which it succeeded 
in creating. Today in the Soviet Union there 
are no unemployed workers, no millions 
forced to beg or starve; even if there is no 
abundance of comforts, there is no one going 
hungry or homeless. In the capitalist world, 
on the contrary, the economic crisis is be- 
coming deeper and chronic; in these countries 
millions of men seeking work cannot find it; 
failures, suicides, deaths from starvation in- 
crease at an alarming rate. The crisis in the 
capitalist world has undoubtedly aggravated 
the difficulties of the construction period in 
the Soviet Union. Greater quantities of 
products must be exported in payment for 
foreign machinery which under normal con- 
ditions might have been kept at home; re- 
serves of grain and foodstuffs had to be set 
up for war emergencies since the capitalist 
world is feverishly preparing for war and is 
actively supporting Japan, Poland, Rumania 
in their maneuvers to force war on the So- 
viet Union. For these reasons the Soviet 
workers and peasants at the present time have 
to continue their sacrifices, continue the sys- 
tem of rationing bread and other products. 
Despite this the feeding, housing and cloth- 
ing of the people is vastly better than it was 
in 1917 or at any time before the Revolution. 
The vastly improved health of the popula- 
tion, as attested to by foreign observers, 
proves this. 


Notwithstanding temporary difficulties, the 
building of the Socialist state forges ahead 
without interruption. The Five-Year Plan, 
which was not to be completed until 1933, 
was surpassed in many branches of industry, 
oil, machine building, power production and 
especially agriculture, more than a year ago. 
The entire Plan with enough excess in some 
branches to make up for the deficiencies in 
others, will be successfully completed this 
year. The second Five-Year Plan which be- 
gins in January, assures “such development 
of the productive forces of socialist economy 
that will place the Soviet Union in the first 
rank of highly developed industrial countries,” 
and “will transform the whole working popu- 
lation of the country into conscious, active 
builders of a classless Socialist society.” 


Obviously, such unprecedented advance, 
material and cultural, of a tenth of the world’s 
toiling masses commanding a sixth of the 
earth’s surface, is a threat and danger to the 
exploiters everywhere. The exploiting class, 
the industrial and financial magnates, is well 
aware of the danger to its rule of greed and 
oppression. It fears the power of inspiration 
and stimulation of the liberated Soviet work- 
ers on the masses of its own wage workers 
and oppressed colonial peoples. Hence, the 
feverish haste of capitalist governments to 
increase armaments, to put in readiness the 
demoniacal machine of war against their own 
wage slaves as well as against the Soviet 
workers. The capitalists, preparing to drown 
in blood the rising anger of the exploited 





masses are helped in this by the misleaders 
of labor and those who, masquerading as So- 
cialists, slander and lie about the Soviet 
Union. But as Lenin’s prophetic vision fore- 
saw the triumph of the Revolution, so on a 
world scale the enemies of the toiling masses 
everywhere will be exposed and shattered by 
the international solidarity of the working 
class. 

The celebration of the 15th Anniversary of 
the Revolution on November 7, and of the 
completion of the Five-Year Plan in four 
years, comes at a time of great historic con- 
flicts. On the one hand there is the victori- 
ous advance of the Soviet Power in building 
Socialism. On the other hand, the collapse 
of the capitalist system signalized by millions 
of unemployed and semi-starved masses in 
every capitalist country, fighting for bread. 
In one part of the capitalist world, in the 
Far East, war has been raging for over a 
year while American and European imperial- 
ists are getting ready to let loose a war of 
extermination on the battlefields of Europe, 
hardly dried from the blood of the last war. 
The Soviet Union is stoutly maintaining its 
policy of peace and at the same time bends 
all its energies in the direction of the goal 
set by Marx and Lenin—the building of a 
Socialist classless society. Nothing can halt 
this advance, neither the airplanes nor the 
cannon of the imperialists, nor capitalist 
blockade, nor the slanders of its enemies. Nor 
will temporary difficulties and handicaps of 
the construction period slacken the pace. It 
took the Soviet workers 15 years to lay the 
foundations of the coming society. Upon 
these foundations the Soviet workers will 
erect the superstructure of the new society 
in the next five years. The aroused conscious- 
ness of the world’s workers will lighten their 
task. 





SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
(Continued from page 5) 


with alarm every threat of war or interven- 
tion. The Japanese seizure of Manchuria in 
1931 aroused lively apprehension in Moscow. 
The U. S. S. R. will not fight to retain the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, to recover Bessara- 
bia, or to further Soviet interests outside of its 
own frontiers. But it will resist to the death 
any invasion of its own territories and will 
call the Communist parties of the world to its 
defense in the event of war against it by the 
bourgeois governments. Time is doubtless on 
its side, for Soviet economy is self-contained 
and affected only indirectly by the crises of 
capitalism. The progress of industrialization, 
along with the rapid growth of population, 
promises to make the Soviet Union (already 
the greatest of the Powers in territory, popu- 
lation, and potential resources) the most pow- 
erful State of the world. 


This article is a summary of a section 
of Dr. Schuman’s forthcoming book, 
International Politics: An Introduction 
to the Western State System. Dr. 
Schuman is professor of political sci- 
ence in the University of Chicago. 





The December issue of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY will contain articles on: Soviet Kare- 
lia; Religion in the Soviet Union; How the 
Prohibition Question is Handled in the Soviet 
Union; Maxim Gorky—Writer and Fighter, 
and other interesting articles and stories and 
photos. 
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Photo of letter from workers of Electrosila. 
(See accompanying transiation. ) 
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From the Workers of Electrosila, Leningrad 
DEAR COMRADES: 


Soon the Land of the Soviets will be decorated with bright banners, and 
the triumphant voice of millions of workers will welcome the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary of the great October Revolution, which opened the epoch of working 
class revolutionary struggle throughout the world. 

During these fifteen years our country has traveled along a trying yet 
glorious path—from ruin, famine and civil war to the restoration of the 
national economy and on to the building of Socialism; and now we stand on 
the historic borderline between the first and second Five-Year Plans. 

We have entered upon the completion of Socialist reconstruction of the 
entire national economy, and we are on the threshold of the complete liquida- 
tion of classes and the building of a Socialist society. Our factory has 
followed this path on its own smaller scale. 

Before the Revolution, our factory (formerly Siemens-Schiickert) em- 
ployed 1,800. We produced motors and generators up to a maximum capacity 
of 3000 kwh.; we followed foreign designs exclusively and imported the 
chief parts. 

Today our factory is an industrial giant employing 13,000 workers, all of 
them united in the building of Socialism. Beside the low, smoke-covered old 
structures rise the spacious new brick and concrete buildings of the Socialist 
“Electrosila” (Electric Power) Plant. 

We now manufacture turbo- and hydro-generators of 24,000, 50,000, and 
62,000 kwh. capacity for the large new power stations of the Soviet Union. 

Our achievements as we face the Fifteenth Anniversary Celebration are 
not confined to the field of production. Every year has marked fresh improve- 
ments in the cultural and living standards of the workers. 

A House of Culture is a part of our factory. It has a hall seating 1,200, 
with a well-equipped stage for theatrical performances, movies, and lectures. 
We also have a Workers’ Club with lecture and athletic halls, a workers’ 
cafe, and rooms for classes and circles of all kinds. 

We maintain a number of dining rooms throughout the plant, which cater 
to all three shifts. Thus the workers’ wives are freed from household drudgery 
and can utilize their leisure in attending classes and lectures. 

We also have a Children’s Center where the children of the workers are 
taken care of by experienced kindergarten teachers during the parents’ working 
hours. - 

The doors to education are wide open to any worker who wishes to study. 
We have an institute of Advanced Electro-Mechanics, a Technicum, and a 
Workers’ Faculty. There are also numerous classes and circles to increase 
the skill of the workers and to raise their general educational level. In this 
way, the Cultural Revolution penetrates the masses; in this manner the new 
Soviet citizen is being created from day to day. 

American Workers! We invite you to visit us and see with your own 
eyes the truth about the Soviet Union. We invite you to come and see the 
great work of Socialist construction going on in our country. 





IT MAY HAVE BEEN A COW, BUT IT SOUNDS LIKE “BULL” 


The lie factory at Vilna is going full blast. The latest monstrosity is the 
report: ‘Russian Youth Disguised As Cow Gets Into Poland. Student 
Hides in Hide to Evade Soviet Guards.”” Well—if the ‘‘cow’’ was ‘‘bull’’ 
and was messing around with the Russian ‘‘Bear” it begins to sound like 
the report might have come from ‘“‘wailing Wall St.’”’ We've heard of the 
‘sheep in wolf’s clothing’ but this is the first time—but here is the rest 
of this latest brain storm: ‘‘Polish border guards near here reported that a 
Russian university student had slipped across the frontier into Poland dis- 
guised as a cow.’’ Can’t you just see the picture? A ‘‘cow”’ slipping 
stealthily over the frontier! 
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How Can We Build the F. S. U.? 
By CYRIL LAMBKIN 


National Secretary 


To the F.S.U. the 15th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Soviet Republic is an 
occasion not only for celebration, but also for 
taking stock of our organization, for review- 
ing our activities, for analyzing our successes 
and failures, so we may learn from the past 
what we may do to improve our organization 
and make it more successful in the future. 

Our purposes are to spread, in the United 
States, accurate information concerning the 
Soviet Union; to counteract the lies and 
slanders of the Russian emigres, White 
Guards and other enemies of the Soviet 
Union; to bring about full and unconditional 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and, in general, to defend the Soviet Union 
against all attacks of its enemies. 

There are many indications that new at- 
tacks are being prepared against the Soviet 
Union. Recently General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, 
the same man who commanded the soldiers in 
Washington in the attack against the Bonus 
Marchers, made a tour of Poland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and other European countries 
adjoining the Soviet Union which are ad- 
vance posts of International Capitalism for 
its coming struggles against the Soviet Union. 
The League of Nations Commission, headed 
by Lytton, in its report on the Manchurian 
question, specifically recommended the “pro- 
tecting of the rights” of the White Russians 
in Manchuria and China, who are used as 
“shock troops” by Japanese imperialists. 
President Hoover in his recent speech at 
Cleveland brought forth the old frequently 
exploded accusation of “dumping” against the 
Soviet Union. The British Tory govern- 
ment, headed by the “Socialist” MacDonald, 
has abrogated the trade agreement with the 
Soviet Union. 

All this demands of us that we improve 
and strengthen our organization so that in 
the shortest possible time, it will be capable 
of carrying out its tasks. It must be admitted 
that heretofore our activities to further our 
purposes have been inadequate and insufficient. 
We must hold hundreds of mass meetings, 
to call attention of the American workers to 
this new danger of war against the Soviet 
Union and what it means to us in America. 
In almost every city there are workers, pro- 
fessional people and intellectuals who have 
worked and visited in the Soviet Union and 
returned with enthusiastic accounts of the 
great work being done there. We _ should 
avail ourselves of these persons, much more 
than hitherto, for spreading information con- 
cerning the position of the workers in the 
Soviet Union and their efforts in building So- 
cialism. We must print and distribute a great 
many more pamphlets on the Soviet Union. 
We must improve, and make some real efforts 
to increase the circulation of our magazine, 
Soviet Russia Topay. 

To accomplish all of these things, the 
F.S.U. needs to be built into a mass organi- 
zation. We must confess that after three 
years of existence our organization is still 
numerically weak and its gruwth is slow. 
And yet, there are tens of thousands of work- 
ers and other classes of the population who 
would join our organization, if our aims were 
made known to them. We must find out the 
reasons for our weakness and remove them 





On a Collective Sheep Ranch in the Caucasus. 


promptly, so that there will be nothing which 
will hamper our growth. 

Take up the problems of our organization 
in your branches, analyze your activities and 
those of the organization as a whole. Send 
in your constructive suggestions to the Na- 
tional Office. The National Office seeks your 
help in building and strengthening the F.S.U. 
and in making it a real mass organization 
capable of performing its great task. 


From John F. Nagy 
Allentown, Pa. 

When our branch was well on the way it 
had a Socialist majority. Articles and state- 
ments, antagonistic to Socialist leaders, in 
Soviet Russta Topay, were the direct cause 
for the loss of these Socialist members. 
There are only three S. P. members in the 
local chapter now. I have stated my position 
before the other members more than once; 
that was, to omit matters bearing on politics 
from the magazine. 

I admire both Thomas and Hillquit for 
their clear conception of the status of Social- 
ism in the world today, and so far as my 
personal research is concerned, they are justi- 
fied in their past actions. The average Com- 
munist takes a rash and thoughtless stand 
against their attitudes. 

I repeat my plea to you and the entire staff 
of Sovier Russta Topay to omit all matter 
bearing on politics from the magazine. You 
cannot acquire Socialist members by attack- 
ing Socialist leaders; you cannot attract So- 
cialist members by throwing Communist 
propaganda in their faces. There is enough 
material of and about Soviet Russia to print 
without mixing American politics in it. 

At our last meeting an extremely serious 
discussion took place on the floor. A Social- 
ist minority was defeated in voting on their 
resolution, which was to the effect that mat- 
ters dealing with politics or political figures 
be omitted from the organ, and that Soviet 
Russia Topay be duly notified. Instead, the 
resolution was passed, in effect, that if any 
destructive material be printed in the organ 
—destructive to any political figure—it should 
be based on concrete facts, and the facts be 
given in the article, editorial or letter, so 
that the reader could check up and convince 
himself thoroughly if he so desires. 





The above is an excerpt from a letter re- 
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ceived by the editors. 





























magazine, as it will serve to clarify one phase 
of F.S.U. activity. 

The F.S.U. is not a branch of the Com- 
munist Party as intimated by the Comrade 
who wrote the letter. Its basic aim is to de- 
fend the Soviet Union. All workers, farm- 
ers and professional people, who pledge them- 
selves to this task are welcome to member- 
ship in the F.S.U. ; 

In defending the Soviet Union against its 
enemies, the F.S.U. sometimes has the task 
of unmasking certain enemies who pretend to 
be friends; such as Morris Hillquit and 
Norman Thomas. Many instances of their 
enmity might be given, but one for each will 
be sufficient for the present. 

Hillquit, about a year or so ago, brought 
suit in the courts on behalf of former capi- 
talist owners of the oil fields around Baku 
in the Caucasus, whose properties had been 
expropriated by the Soviet government. In 
the Bill of Complaint, Hillquit stated that the 
Soviet government “unlawfully” and by force, 
took away the property of the “lawful” own- 
ers. We ask the Comrade, is this action by 
Hillquit not enough to brand him as an 
enemy of the Soviet Union? 

Norman Thomas in a sound newsreel re- 
cently, made the following statement with re- 
spect to recognition: “If I were in a closed 
room with a bear, and I had neither the de- 
sire nor the means to kill it, I would not con- 
tinue to kick it in the ribs every few minutes 
and say, ‘I don’t recognize you’” Is further 
proof necessary that Thomas is not a real 
friend of the Soviet Union? 

Soviet Russia Topay is in duty bound to 
answer all such attacks, to expose such 
enemies. We do not believe that either Com- 
rade Nagy or any other honest Socialist, who 
is a sincere friend of the Soviet Union, can 
object to this legitimate activity. We invite 
comment from our readers. What is your 
opinion? 





Photos of Gorky, Lenin, Stalin 
and Other Soviet Leaders. 


Photos of the Red Square and 
Kremlin. 


Post Card size available at 5c 
each. 











A RECORD OF A BLOODY 
CRIME 
AMERICA’S SIBERIAN ADVEN- 
TURE—1918-1920, by William S. 
Graves, Major General, United States 


Army. Retired. Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith, N. Y.—$3.50. 


General Graves was the head of the 
American Military forces dispatched to 
Siberia to assist the counter-revolution- 
ary regime of Kolchak. He cannot be 
suspected of prejudice against the White 
Guards. However, he is honest enough 
to admit that the bloody reign of Kol- 
chak was an endless series of crimes: 

“I doubt if history will show any country 
in the world during the last fifty years where 
murder could be committed so safely, and with 
less danger of punishment, than in Siberia 
during the regime of Admiral Kolchak.” 

In speaking of Kalmikoff, Kolchak’s 
chief lieutenant, he says: 

“He was the worst scoundrel I ever saw 
or ever heard of and I seriously doubt, if one 
should go entirely through the Standard Dic- 
tionary looking for words descriptive of crime, 
if a crime could be found that Kalmikoff had 
not committed.” 

He has no better opinion about any of 
the other aides of Kolchak. Here is a 
description of a torture chamber in the 
camp of Ivanoff-Rinoff, one of Kol- 
chak’s generals. The description comes 
from an officer in the American Army 
who was an eyewitness of the inquisi- 
tion conducted by the White General. 

“I found that the floor of the room these 
men were beaten in was covered with blood, 
and the walls in the room were all splashed 
with blood. The wire and loops of rope that 
were used around the men’s necks were still 
hanging from the ceiling and covered with 
blood. I also found that some of these men 
had been scalded with boiling water and burned 


with hot irons, heated in a little stove I 
found in the room. 


“T visited the spot where these men were 
lined up and shot, and each body had at least 
three holes in it, and some as many as six 
and more. They were apparently shot in the 
feet first and then higher in the body.” 

The reaction of this man to what he 
saw is quoted by Gen. Graves as follows: 

“ ‘General, for God’s sake, never send me on 
another expedition like this. I came within an 
ace of pulling off my uniform, joining these 
poor people, and helping them as best I 
could,’ ” 

And this beastly band of cutthroats 
was receiving aid and comfort from the 
“civilized” governments of England, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United 
States. It was obvious from the very 
beginning that the Kolchak government 
was despised and hated by the masses of 
the Russian people. It was known that 
the workers and peasants favored the 
Soviet regime, but the greedy capitalists 
of the world decided that they must dic- 


tate the kind of government the Russian 
toilers should have. 

What did it matter to the money mon- 
gers of the world if millions of Russians 
would have to be destroyed before the 
bloody generals would be accepted as the 
rulers of the country? What did it mat- 
ter to the landowners and exploiters of 
Europe and America, if Russia was be- 
ing devastated ? 


Graves says: 


“The United States, England, France and 
Japan might have put enough money into 
Siberia to keep the railroads running and 
enough soldiers to guard it, all for the benefit 
of Kolchak, but at this time, after the terrible 
excesses committed by his supporters, and oth- 
ers who claimed to support him, no power on 
earth could have driven the peasant to support 
his cause.” 


The most shameful role was the one 
played by the American Wall Street 
government. While the “liberal’’ Dem- 
ocratic president, Wilson, kept on as- 
serting that there was no intervention 
in the internal affairs of Russia, Graves 
admits : 


“T was the agent for delivering arms and 
ammunition to Kolchak, for use by his fight- 
ing forces, the President having, on June 12, 
1919, agreed to help Kolchak with ‘munitions, 
supplies and food.’ I could not reconcile these 
acts with the principle of non-interference 
with the internal affairs of the Russian people. 

“I doubt if any unbiased person would ever 
hold that the United States did not interfere in 
the internal affairs of Russia. By this inter- 
ference, the United States helped to bolster up, 
by its military forces, a monarchistically in- 
clined and unpopular government, of which 
the great mass of the people did not approve.” 


Sensing the desire of the Wall Street 
government, the American Red Cross 
contributed its mite in its “mission of 
mercy” to help the bloody murderers 
carry on their slaughter and devastation. 

“While the British were supplying Kolchak 
troops with uniforms, the United States, 


through the American Red Cross, was also 
supplying the Kolchak troops. 


“The American Red Cross ran hospitals ex- 
clusively for Kolchak people, and acted in 
practice as Kolchak’s supply agent. 

“I doubt if history will record, in the past 
century, a more flagrant case of flouting the 
well-known and approved practice of States 
in their international relations, and using in- 
stead of the accepted principles of international 
law, the principle of Might makes Right.” 

In order that such bloody crimes may 
not be perpetrated again, in order that 
the war lords should not succeed in 
plunging the first workers’ country into 
a sea of blood, it is of utmost impor- 
tance for the workers the world over to 
resist the plans of the capitalist govern- 
ments to attack the Soviet Union. 

General Graves’ record of the bloody 
adventure is a book worth while reading 
in order to get a close range view from 
a capitalist source of how the interven- 
tion was carried out and to whose assis- 


tance the interventionists rushed. Graves 
does not tell why the imperialists aided 
Kolchak—but the workers know that 
they feared the establishment of a work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government; they 
trembled at the prospect of building 
Socialism; and they wanted the re- 
sources of the Soviet Union to exploit 
for their own enrichment. 





Order your books through SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. 





Special Announcement 


A new 32-page pamphlet, richly illus- 
trated, is just off the press: 15 Years 
of the Soviet Union. Price 5c. Special 
discounts on large orders. The only 
pamphlet in English on 15 years of So- 
cialist Construction. Published by 
F.S.U. for the 15th Anniversary of the 
October Revolution. Timely. Absorb- 
ing. Order your bundles at once. 





Special Edition of Lenin’s Selected Writings 
in six small volumes, paper bound, at popular 
prices. 


DB TTEES DROMMADAR 5c.65obs de Wieiicanwnen 15c 
THE TASKS OF THE PROLETARIAT IN OUR 
WOMGOLUO TION. Oasie dlavect avers cvaissoteldels saromice 15c 
THe April. CONFERENCE. <..066cccssec0ss 20c 
THE THREATENING CATASTROPHE AND 
OW TO TIGR IT isidisoawacss tana ces 20c 
Witt THE BoLsHEVIKS RETAIN STATE 
OO TIRES ore BOP Oe ee RRS 15c 
On THE EVE OF OCTOBER ...........000. 15¢ 
The 0 PamMOmiets fOr s.-6.0seikesacieice vend $1.00 


These 6 pamphlets with a year’s sub to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—$1.50 





A delegate to the Congress of Soviets, from 
the Goldi tribe of nomadic hunters and fisher- 
men on the Amur River. 
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--- SUB CAMPAIGN - 





By FEBRUARY 28, 1933 


Each member a subscriber e * e ee 


circulation of at least 50,000 regular readers. This or any pamphlet desired. 
is a goal that is possible to reach. Every branch of 
the F.S.U. is urged to elect, immediately, a campaign 
manager, to take charge of the sub drive. 


=> 


Each subscriber will get a prize—a beautiful pic- now! 
Three Months Campaign — December, January and February 


50,000 readers by February 28, 1933! 








- | 10,000 Subscriptions—50,000 Readers 


Each reader a member 


By our first anniversary we should have a paid ture of Lenin, Gorky or Stalin, suitable for framing, 


Everyone who gets 5 subs will receive a book 
worth $1.25, and for every 10 subs a book worth 
$2.50. Other prizes to be announced later. Get busy 


Write for further information and sub blanks. 














Primadonna, Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


concert tour in the Soviet Union. 


at 8:30 P.M. 


EMMA REDELL 


Making her Farewell Appearance in America before sailing for a 


CARNEGIE HALL, Nov. 29th 





BENEFIT: 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
AND “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” 








é 
“The most beautiful voice of the warm, rich quailty ..."—N. Y. 
Century.”—Albert Coates. American. 
“|. . magnificent vocal gift... “THE Great Finp of the Chicago 
Undoubtedly one of the great voices Civic Opera Co... ” ; 
ot the day...” —Boston Evening Transcript. 
—N. Y. World-Telegram. ‘“. . . Outstanding vocal ability ... 
. Great dramatic fervor .. .” 
“. .. A voice of real beauty. . .” —Vienna Neue Presse 
—N.Y. Sun « | | Lepr Memory oF FAULTLESS 
“  . . a luscious voice . .. velvety SINGING AND CONSUMMATE ARTISTRY 
tone, suave and smooth legato... . . ."—Johannesburg Star, South 
glittering lyricism . .. intoned with Africa. 
Tickets: 55c, 83c¢, 1.10, $1.65, $2.20 
Boxes (8 seats) $16.50 and $19.80 
& eusensseeee TEAR OUT AND MAIL TO US TODAY WITH CHECK sssscccsses 


BUY YOUR TICKETS NOW: 


MOE GHD adic cticidndcccaccuss 57th Street and 7th Avenue 
Friends of the Soviet Union. .Room 330, 80 East 11th Street 
Workers Book Shop...........-+++ee+s 50 East 13th Street 

















Enclosed find $ for reserved seats for the Emma 
Redell Concert. Mail tickets to 
Name 
Address 
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The American Friends of the Soviet Union send you 
our enthusiastic fraternal greetings on the occasion of 
the Fifteenth Anniversary of the October Revolution. 
We hail your magnificent achievements of Socialist con- 
struction under the first Five Year Plan and we pledge 
ourselves to support and defend the Soviet Union during 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sam Gottsin L. Lichtenstein 
R. Feldman Bessie Plotnick 
Sol Chudnow N. G. Brodsky 
G. Ignatius Ed Sheer 
F. M. Harris Joe Teitelbaum 


Alais Graef 
Lucien Lipien 


George Steele 
A. Castleman 


J. Hertz A. Gappoff 
Malakoff C. Abushenko 
S. Cooper Friend 
Dr. N. Auerbach m.. ZL. 


Anna Perlmeter Women’s League of I.W.O. 

J. Jaffe J. C. Sorenson 

-W. R. Hoye Carl Cave 
Magdalena Gale 





Dr. Joseph A. Thamper, 710—14th St., 
N. W., Dental Surgeon 





STELTON, N. J. 


Eva Yampolsky Izzy and Shava Revelsky 





Vera Yampolsky I, Crane 
Leon October Goldman Ossip Kenner 
Yeva Kenner Sovinger 
L. and I. Lehrer 

FERRER COLONY, N. J. 

Anna Kolodny A. Blecher 
Joffee M. Saffer 
S. Kate Max Steinberg 


Hellen Deutch 
Hyman Lerner 
Fannie Payson 


Sarah Schulman 
Max Kessler 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Edgewater Branch, F.S.U., Chicago, II. 
Lakeview Branch, F.S.U., Chicago, IIl. 
I.W.O. Branch 573, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Frank Geraci 


Paul A. Findrick 


Walter Fahr 
Karl Price 


Wm. Schilling 
J. Glickman 
John T. 

Karl Barreitter 


Dr. G. Moss 





HICKSVILLE, L. I. 
P. Trezinski 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Rose Simkin Ph. Schiff 
S. J. Clymer J. Joftes 
Dick Breedveld Thomas Baily 
Harry Futran E. B. Geroh 





PORTLAND, OREGON 


B. Shield 
M. E. Olsen 
Andy Tchloff 


Abe Ozeransky 
N. Simon 
Dan Teheloff 


GREETINGS 


To Soviet Workers and Peasants 


ist war. 


WISCONSIN 
Waino Jakela, Brantwood 
Clifford Cooperative Store and Dairy Co., 
Tripoli 
Clifford and Brantwood Working Women’s 
Club, Brantwood 





id 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 
Warren W. Batterson 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





John Fromholz Dora Adler 
Ralph Rymas H. Herman 
Carl Zamost 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Wm. Poinsett Geo. Acko 
A. De Francesco Dr. H. L. Stambler 
S. Trehanuk Frank Rak 
Herman and Minnie Pinsker W. Chapla 
E. Lubizycki J. R. Jacobs 


C. D. Jacobs 
Eva Kipniss 


George Kipniss 
Eugene Kipniss 


Boris Kipniss Wm. Whaley 
J. Goodman S. Rentman 
F. Finkelstein Dr. Wm. Meyerson 
Harry Smith A Friend 
A Friend J. Motaytes 


Dr. Samuel Goldberg 





South Phila. Branch, F.S.U., Phila., Pa. 
Kensington Branch, F.S.U., Phila., Pa. 
Hartford Branch, F.S.U., Hartford, Conn. 
Cincinnati Branch, F.S.U., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland Branch, F.S.U., Cleveland, Ohio 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Martha Smithnosky Albert Marsh 





Gustav Kalada Louis Kozar 
Wm. Hodley 

PORT ANGELES, WASH. 

F. Jacobson R. Johansen 

A. H. Knutson John Fahey 


John Johnson Cliff Clausen 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


W. Obara 
J. Bregman 


Z. Radkovich 
A. Starinovich 





NORWICH, CONN. 


Dr. Simon Weissberg 
John Ogulnick 


Liebi Eisenman 





PORTLAND, MAINE 


Jacob Melnick 
Robert Melnick 


Wendel Melnick 
Harry Melnick 


the second Five Year Plan. 

We shall continue our struggle for unconditional 
recognition of the Soviet government, our fight against 
all the slanderous attacks of the enemies of the first 
workers’ republic, and against preparations for imperial- 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. vRe 





Carl V. Johnson Dr. F. D. Hurshfuld 
A. D. Karas Frank Solin 
NEWARK, N. J. 

I. Siegel 





FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Russian National Mutual Aid Society 





READING, PA. 
Wm. Lloyd Luther B. Gerhard 


Paul Huber ¢ 





HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Group C, F.S.U., Hollywood, Cal. 
Group D, F.S.U., Hollywood, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Harry Swerling 
Dr. Inez Decker 
Mrs. B. Ain 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Harry Greenberg 











F. E. Norman 
R. D. Orleans Frank Krasny TB 4 
Frank Trike Frank Koci 
Pepa Wehle Fred Zverina 
Nicholas Vrabel Hyrek Ventura 
W. B. Tiden Peter Ruzir 
N. N. L. C, Crewdson 
Boris Triaeff W. M. Trapi 
John Huber Nick Scoot 
R. Keller 
Richmond Branch, F.S.U., Richmond, al. 
Berkeley Branch, F.S.U., Berkeley, Cal. 
Mission Branch, F.S.U., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fillmore Branch, F.S.U., San Francisco, Cal. 
Touristen Verein “Die Naturfreunde,” San 
Francisco, Cal. 
RICHMOND, CAL. ‘pe 
W. L. Prater Lola Barnes 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
A Friend A Friend 
A Friend A Friend 
M. Carpenter Z. Carpenter 
E. Carpenter A Non Smoker 
The Fresh Air Merchants C. A. Tobey 
Oakland Branch, F.S.U., Oakland, Cal. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
O. Grillon B. F. Karron 
W. R. Davis C. L. Hurlbut 
J. Jacobson H. H. Hancock é & 
Mary Hancock Stanley Hancock 
Wm. B. Schwartz Wm. Jasmagy 
F. Von Heasler H. C. Bollman 
W. B. Heckman H. C. Norsworthy 
M. P. Rico 


San Diego Branch, F.S.U., San Diego, Cal. 
San Diego Branch, I.W.O., San Diego, Cal. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


F. Jaffe 

Harry Volner 
Kelsey Volner 
Martin Volner 
Morris Dachinger 
M. Speiser 

J. Kustanowitz 
Hyman Dachinger 
Peter Duncan 
S. Green 
Grossman 
Louis Gross 
Picer 

A. Coplin 

A. Jaffe 

Sam Kudelko 
D. Hupchek 
A. Huxzral 
Peter Shemet 
Jack Morris 
Jack Cooper 

L. Gleason 
Karl Krautwurst 
N. Mormalok 
A. Yablansky 
H. Erubnaut 
D. Kleinman 
Rose Sinowitz 
A. S. Dellome 
Ethel Brody 
Y. Freedman 
Nina Ozbridger 
Ella Binder 
M. Kassman 
Ruth Barfus 
A. Weiner 

I. Shuster 

E. Levine 

S. Salkind 

H. Rubin 

J. Seifert 

J. Sessa 

A. Israel 

J. Stoller 
Jack Cohn 

D. Gelapis 

S. Garb 
Joseph Dell 
Paul Leiv 

G. Lessik 
Scott Nearing 
Paula Blackman 
Gertrude Niley 


Bernard Nathanson 


M. Jackel 

Pearl Slapikoff 
Leon Slapikoff 
Rose Rabinowitz 
Gussis Walach 
E. P. Kanter 
Leon Poukoff 

I. Goodman 

M. Silver 





GREETINGS FROM 


Bornstein 

Anna Volner 
Ruth Volner 
Max Coroff 
Minnie Hafter 
E. Brown 
Gussie Dachinger 
Posternack 

S. Kogen 

A. Dubin 

M. Sturman 
Hyman Fox 
Shaynkin 

N. Center 

H. Aranoff 
Walter [lin 

D. Rigodich 
Tom Ptucha 

V. Schenk Karlin 
Sylvia Wolk 
Louis Cooper 
Fracine Coy 
Simon Weingort 
A. Zaicovsky 
Aug. Westerfeld 
Stella Rachmelow 
Max Borenstein 
S. Shwartzoord 
C. Braurer 

B. Freedman 
Carl Friedman 
Ella Baron 


A Friend of the S. U. 


Louis Barfus 
Gus Brochman 
G. Halpern 

M. Shuster 
Anna Horowitz 
C. Sussman 

J. Dickman 

B. Saks 

S. Brochman 
David Birns 

D. Puritz 

N. Cohen 

Katz 

Max Stanger 
V. Medvedsky 
G. Wolosuk 

K. Ketibian 
Henry Frank 
Rose Lurie 
Paul Holzman 
M. Gorelick 
Esther Chase 
William Slapikoff 
Irving Slapikoff 
Lillian Shavis 
Esther Butensky 
A. Pukoff 

H. Kalyer 
Gittman 

Jacob Solomon 


Pauline Gitnick 
Max Levin, Attorney, 1 Madison Ave. 





Isaac Don Levine Sues Us for 


$250,000 


Isaac Don Levine, author of the book, Red 
Smoke, reviewed in our October issue, has 
brought suit against us for $250,000, which he 
claims is the damage done his reputation by 
our review. We called him a literary racke- 
teer and an unscrupulous anti-Soviet propa- 
gandist. 

Our answer to Levine will be printed in 
the December issue. 


Recommended Books on the 
Soviet Union 


History or Russta—by Prof. M. N. 
Pokrovsky. International Publishers. $2.50. 


This translation of a classic Marxist inter- 
pretation of Russian history has been thor- 
oughly revised by the author, who also col- 
laborated with the translator, Prof. J. D. 
Clarkson, in preparing it for the English 
reader. The volume traces Russian history 
from its primitive origins to the rise of com- 
mercial capitalism. 


THE Roap to Ocroser—by Joseph Stalin. 
International Publishers, New York. $1.50. 


A description of the preparations for the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 by one of its 
leaders. Written in the midst of those world- 
shaking events, the collection of articles con- 
tained in this book gives a clear delineation 
of the forces at work and the motive power 
of the Revolution. 


AMERICAN Poticy Towarp Russia SINCE 
1917—by Frederick Lewis Schuman, Ph.D. 
International Publishers. $3.75. 


Soviet-American relations since the Revo- 
lution are covered in this exhaustive study of 
diplomatic history and public opinion. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
Soviet Russta—by Alice Withrow Field, 
Dutton, New York, 1932. $3.00. 


This is a study of what is being done in 
the Soviet Union toward the care of women 
and children. The author describes marriage 
and divorce laws, the special measures for 
the protection of pregnant women and moth- 
ers, and the institutions for the care of moth- 
ers and children. 


THe Soviet WorKerR—by Joseph Freeman. 
International Publishers, 193Z. $1.50. 

This comprehensive exposition of the con- 
ditions under which the worker labors and 
lives in the Soviet Union covers labor laws, 
the trade unions, wages, hours, social insur- 
ance, health regulations, housing and munici- 
pal services, the distribution and consumption 
of goods, the training of workers, and the 
new opportunities for education, culture and 
individual development. 


A Scientist AMONG THE Soviets—by 
Julian Huxley. Harper and Bros, New York, 
1932. $1.50. 


Professor Huxley’s little volume is the 
fruit of a visit to the Soviet Union in 1931 
with a party of British scientific and medical 
men and women. The English biologist, al- 
though a not very friendly observer, has pro- 
duced an interesting and thought-provoking 
book on the New Russia. 


Dawn IN Russta—by Waldo Frank. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1932. 
$2.25. 


Mr. Frank visited the Soviet Union on 
what he planned to be a vacation trip, but 
his zest for observation and study got the 
better of his casual intentions, and the result 
was a serious interpretive volume of 272 
pages. His book will have a special appeal 
to persons interested in aesthetic and intel- 
lectual values. 


MACHINES AND MEN IN Russta—by Louts 
Fischer. Harrison Smith, New York. $2.50. 

Mr. Fischer’s new book is divided into two 
sections, the first devoted to the rise of the 
machine in the Soviet Union, with first-hand 
descriptions of a number of the new giant 
enterprises scattered over the country; the 


second part given over to glimpses of day-to- 
day life in rapid transition, mostly in remote 
parts of the Union, along with chapters on 
some of the Soviet leaders. 


A Pocxet Gume To THE Soviet UNION. 
Intourist, Moscow, 1932. $2.50. 

The new pocket guide. in English issued by 
Intourist contains 700 thin paper pages packed 
with facts of interest and value to the foreign 
tourist in the Soviet Union. There is a di- 
rectory of the hotels and places of public in- 
terest of the principal cities, as well as many 
useful maps. 


Brussk!, THE Som REDEEMED—by F. Pan- 
ferov, International Publishers. $1.50. 


The building of a collective farm on a bit 
of waste land is the theme of this powerful 
novel of Soviet peasant life. It mirrors the 
great movement of Soviet peasants toward 
collectivization in fine fiction. 





Any of these books can be ordered 
through our book department. 


San Diego Friends of the Soviet Union 
sold 150 copies of Sovier Russta Topay last 
month—a big jump ahead. 


A MAGAZINE BARGAIN 


The New Republic—1 year... . $5.00 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


$6.00 
Both magazines for one year in com- 
bination — only $4.00! Save $2.00 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


FROM BELLA SIPPIN 


Secretary, Y.F.S.U.. Philadelphia 

The Young Friends of the Soviet Union 
of the Philadelphia Local is beginning a drive 
for members and subs for Sovier Russia 
Topay. This drive is to begin November 7, 
the 15th Anniversary of the Soviet Union, 
and end February 1, the Ist birthday of 
Soviet Russta Topay. Our slogan is 100 
new members and 50 subs by February 1. 


The drive will take the form of Socialist 
Competition and a prize will be given to the 
individual Shock Brigader or section making 
the best record. . 

We are really very serious about the plan 
and think that it will surely help us in mak- 
ing the Y.F.S.U. a more interesting and 
functioning branch. 





One-Sixth of the World’s Surface 


by Russell Wright .......... $1.25 

Soviet Russia Topay for one 
GR iv cavnasdennatnsecioes 1.00 
$2.25 


Save 75 cents! 
We offer both together for $1.50! 
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TORGSIN All-Union 


Company For Trade with For- 
eigners ... MOSCOW, U.S. S. R. 


ANNOUNCES THAT 


Money remitted by mail, cable or radio, by residents of the 
U. S. A. and Canada, to beneficiaries residing in U. S..S. R. 
(Soviet Kussia), will be placed to the credit of the named bene- 
ficiary at any one of the Torgsin stores located in more than 
150 cities. The beneficiary in the U.S. S. R. may select at the 
Torgsin stores any articles of food, clothing or other commodities 
to the limit of his credit with Torgsin. 

In the event that the beneficiary resides in a town, where there 
is no branch of the Torgsin, desired commodities will be mailed 
to him from the nearest shipping base of Torgsin. Prices on all 
commodities are considerably lowered. 


ad The following companies are authorized by Torgsin to re- 
ceive money and/or issue merchandise orders for trans- 
mission through Torgsin to persons residing in the U.S.S.R.: 


Amalgamated Bank of Postal Telegraph-Cable 


New York Company 

har Bemins rammepert. Ger ee ts eek & 
poration 

American Express Company Tat Sompens 

Manufacturers Trust Com- R. C. A. Communications, 
pany Inc. 


General Representatives of TORGSIN 
in the U. S. A. 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 











A DIFFERENT BOOK ON RUSSIA! 
“One-Sixth 
of the World’s Surface” 


By RUSSELL WRIGHT 


Answers all the Common Questions: 
“Do the Bolsheviks allow religious services ?” 
“Ts there family life in Russia?” 
“Ts there forced labor?” 
“Are the people starving in Russia?” 
“Is there individualism in Russia?” 
Illustrated, $1.25 
At your Bookstore or from the Author 
6233 FOREST AVE. HAMMOND, INDIANA 





READ THE 


Moscow Daily News 


M. M. BORODIN, Editor-in-Chief 
Office: Petrovsky Pereulok 8, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
MOSCOW DAILY NEWS MOSCOW DAILY NEWS 


1 year—$8.00 bags nation 
6 months—$4.00 6 t! os 


Subscriptions may be sent to: 


AMKNIGA CORP., 258 Fifth Ave., New York City 
. or 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 80 East 11th Street 
New York City 














Greetings from 


WORKERS’ LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 
P. O. BOX 148, STA. D ‘ NEW YORK CITY 
to the 


Workers and Peasants of the Soviet Union on the 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


LERMAN BROS., Inc. Stationers 
Special Prices to Organizations 
29 East 14th Street 








10th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


WORKERS SCHOOL 


“Training for the Class Struggle”—3 Gala Nights 
IRVING PLAZA — Irving Place at 15th Street 


December 9th—MASS MEETING 
December 10th—CONCERT AND DANCE 
December 11th—BANQUET 





GREETINGS FROM 
THE FINNISH WORKERS’ FEDERATION 


To the Workers and Peasants of the Soviet Union 
Official Organs: 


ETEENPAIN and TYOMIES 


STUDIO OF THE DANCE AND DRAMA 


Dramatic Group: Study of the Classics, also Moder 





MUI Seca oust nk ov cle ea tbe 64 ss eNieawesls $5.00 
Beginners’ Course in Modern Dancing................. 5.00 
‘Stiat icesson mi Modern Danciig.....ccsesc. ec cctecccccce 1.00 


Under the Direction of 


DOROTHY DEER HORN 
18 WEST 71st STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 























GREETINGS FROM 


HEALTH CENTER 
CAFETERIA 
50 East 13th Street New York City 


Patronize Us and 
Help the Revolutionary Movement 





Greetings from Russian Bazaar 
100 East 14th Street 


“DER ARBEITER” 


KAMPFBLATT DER DEUTSCHEN ARBEITER IN 
AMERIKA 


Subscr., $1.00 fir 6 Monate, $2.00 pro Jahr 


Zeitschriften—“‘Moskauer Rundschau,” “A. I. Z.,” die groesste Arbeiter 
Literatur—Alle Broschiiren, Schriften und Biicher iiber die Sowjet-Union 
und Deutschland. 
Illustrierte Zeitung der Welt, “Roter Aufbau,” “Linkskurve,” “Weg 


Frau,” Roter Pfeffer. 
New York City 


35 East 12th Street 
ROYAL CAFETERIA 


867 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








Good Food — Reasonable Prices — Prompt Service 





LEARN RUSSIAN 


LATEST RUSSIAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND SELFEDUCATOR 
(Revised Alphabet) By L. Siegel Price, $1.50 
MODERN RUSSIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-RUSSIAN DICTION 
Published in U. S. S. R.—$2.50 Each; Both for $4.50 


NOVY MIR BOOK STORE 
35 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK CITY 























